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From the Belfast Inquirer. 
The following lines have never before 
The original copy, which is in our possession, 
England, to a 


print. 
was sent from a friend of the writer in 
gentleman in this place, at whose request the lines are 
published. 

THE LATE MRS. FRY 

The felon’s bewailing, 

The Magdaien’s sigh, 

The tears of the widow, 

The futherless’ cry ,— 

These are her epitath, 

Written above ;— 

Lasting memorials—- 

Records of love. 

Spirit of Howard, 

Look down from on high,— 

On the grave of thy sister, 

Elizabeth Fry ! 

Wrapped in thy mantle, 

She entered the cell, 

A priestess of heaven, 

On the threshhold of he!! ,— 

An angel of mercy 

Wherever she went, 

Calling, like Peter, 

On men to repent. 

Wearisome nights, 

And wearisome days, 

Mindful of duty— 

Unmindful of pratsae— 

In the gloom of the dungeos 

Upon the cold ground, 

By the sick and the dying, 

There was she found. 

Oh! many a sight 

She looked upon there, 

Of sickness and death, 

Of sorrow and care: 

Like Aaron, she stood 

*T ween the living and dead, 

A stranger to doubting— 

A stranger to dread ;— 

A handmaid of heaven, 

By charity sent,— 

Scattering blessings 

Wherever she went. 

The feelings of woman 

The courage of man, 

Gave love and decision 

To every plan. 

Nations of Europe 

Are shrouded in gloom ; 

All creeds and all classes 

Weep over her tomb. 

Witiiam McComs. 


Belfast, Oct. 15, 1845. 


appeared in | 
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[etnepegials: and without the number, which 
‘should mark those vehicles. Beside, there was 2 
'faint gleam of gold embroidery from that end of 
! hammer cloth next the light, but so faint that it 
| might have been mistaken for a handful of illumi- 
| nated sleet drifting by the lamp. 





Without saying a word, the woman entered the 
j hall and walked forward, for the study door was 
}open, and she had nearly reached it before the 
| judge could close the street door against the storm, 
| Which was beating full in his face. 

| ‘Are you alone, quite alone?’ said the strange 
| visiter, as he overtook her ; the voice sounded un- 
] naturally calm, but it was clear and sweet. 

| The judge was overwhelmed with astonishment; 
| but he answered that he was quite alone, and en- 


tered the study, followed by bis singular guest. If 





| his surprise was great while she was half conceal- 
| ed in darkness, it was tenfold when she stood with- 
|in the glowing light which filled the room. She 
| was young, perhaps three four and twenty, and 


{but forthe marble-like paleness of her features, 











pe the glitter of her large blue eyes, would have 





been transcendently beautiful. She stood motion- 








From Graham’s Mag» zine. 
THE JUDGE’S CHARGE. 
BY ANN S, STEPHENS. 
It was late at night, between eleven and twelve, 
when the cireuit judge stepped from the hackney- | 


'eoach, which had conveyed him from the City 


Hall, 


and mounted the steps of his dwelling. 


Though muffled in fur and encased in a thickly | 
quilted wrapper, he shuddered with cold while | 


striving to fit his key in the night latch, for the side- 
walks were white with snow and hail, which the 
sharp winds whirled into the air again, and left in 
piles and ridges around the door-steps and area 
railings. 

After some difficulty the judge succeeded in let- 


ting himself into the hall. He only paused to 


| shake the frost from his outer garments, and depos- 


it his umbrella with others that were dripping in 


the stand, amid a little pool of half frozen water— 


for the lamps burned dimly, and the hall fire was 
out, making the passage more than usually gloomy. 


‘ . : 
| It was a cheering contrast when the judge turned 


the lock of the door leading to a little snuggury, 
that opened from one end of the cold dark hall. 
The little grate of German silver was heaped with 
anthracite coal all in a glow, rendering the apart- 
ment warm and luminous enough; without the aid 
of twe wax candles that shed their milder light 
over a girandole of frosted silver that stood on the 
mantel-piece, and gave a flickering tinge of the 
rainbow to its pendant of slender glass, which seem- 
ed like icicles melting away in the warm atmos- 
phere. 

With a sigh of relief, the judge threw his wrap- 
pers into a corner, pulled off his damp boots, and 
drawing forth a well-worn dressing gown and a 
pair of red slippers, from a closet behind the door, 
prepared to make himself warm and comfortable, 
after a day of unusual anxiety and fatigue. 


« Well,’ he muttered, rubbing bis hands softly 
together, as he sunk into the crimson easy chair, 
whose cushions closed around him with a soft and 
moss-like clasp, ‘thank heaven, I am at honie at 
last. 
go hard with him!’ 

Here the judge paused and sank into a train of 
thought, which seemed both deep and _ painful. 
He was yet scarcely a middle aged man, and scenes 
of terror and death had hardened his naturally 


Poor fellow—poor fellow, I am afraid it will | 





ARSE STAR IA” RBS 
|less, gazing in the fire till the hail upon her silken 
roy nature, 


As his large brown eyes Pn 
his la brown eyes dwelt upon | mantle me ‘Ited, and hung in quivering water-drops 


Prop toupee xe | 

| re, their changing expression was that of pity, among its black and glossy folds. 'T'wo or three 
Fee ee te i jheavy drops running down from her hood, and 
| 


he were striving te as » oF . 
: to master the gentler emotions | falling on the ungloved hand which held her cloak 


that crowded upon him. Atle ngth he started up- . . “1 
I | , I | togethe r, seemed to arouse her. She lifted her 


right in his chair, thrust his foot into the well trod- | large eyes toward the judge, who had not yet shook 


en slipper, which in his soliloquy had fallen to the | 9 his astonishme *nt, and gazed fixedly in his face 


hearth-rug, and heaving another deep breath, | till his eyes sunk under her wild and intense 


| seemed to cast off the painful thoughts that had | joo, 


oppressed him, Stooping forward, be sofily raised | 


‘You seem calm,’ said she at last. ‘Can you 


in - le te n tha 
| the cover from a little china tureen that stood | | sit on the bench all day, watching the law hounds 


| within the fender, and lifting the spoon, broke the | | hunt a human being to the gallows. and at nicht 
> 5 2 eS 


rolden surface that had ereamed over the oyster! cc yy ; : , ; 
golder é i ys | sink into that chair, quite comfortable and at ease, 


| as if nothing had happened ?? 


soup which it contained. ‘Then closing the cover 


again, he drew a nest-tuble « loser to his chair, out A tinge of red shot over the judge’s temple, but 
the leaves of a new magazine which lay upon it,| he saw that the young creature before him was 
pushed an old law-book and a pile of old papers no object of resentment, and answered her mildly 
so far on one side that some of them rolled over ‘It eae 
the carpet ; and then lifting the tureen to the cor- 

The judge who con- 


ner he had cleared, he began to regale himself 


‘fam not without feeling,’ he said. 
| be better for me if I were. 
demns is sometimes almost as much to be pitied as 
the victim. After a day like this he should not be 


reproached for seeking a moment’s 


with the rich soup, while he read the magazine by 
snatches, now and then pausing to knock aside a 
cracker which would keep dodging up and down, 
here and there, in the delicious compound, and | 





relief from the 
| pain of his duties. ’ 


was sure to get over his spoon every time he ioe] ‘You did feel for him then! exclaimed the girl, 
tempted to fillit hears a gleam of light shot to his eyes. ‘Cold 


ie had just succeeded in crushing his tormenter, | ‘ nd calm as you seemed, there was yet a throb of 


ly 
and was smiling over the fragments as they floated | | human pity under it all, 


softly into his spoon, when the door bell rung with | ‘Heaven only knows how deeply I have felt fo: 


a violence that made him drop the spoon and start | that unhappy man. 


half up from his chair. | does not seem born for evil!’ 


Something has| ‘ Born for evil!’ exclaimed the girl, eagerly—‘he 


His crime is terrible, but he 


‘ Nonsense! it was accident. 


no one can be coming here at —oh no, he is noble, good, generous !—’ 


touched the beil, 
this time of night!? he muttered, 


his cushions, but another peal from the bell, hasty 


sinking back to She broke off suddenly, dropped her clasped 
hands, and drawing close to the judge, said to him 
in a changed and low voice, ‘ they will not find him 
guilty. You do not think they will?’ 

The judge shook his head. 


strong—terribly strong.’ 


and sharp, as if some agitated hand pulled it with 
unconscious violence, deprived him of all doubt on 
the subject. He pushed back his chair, folded his 
dressing gown around him, and taking a light from 
the mantel-piece, went out, but though he walked| ‘I know—I know,’ said the strange girl, with e 
fast, another loud peal from the bell hastened his | sort of breathless eagerness, ‘But there is noth- 
footsteps. <A gust of wind blew out his candle ag|ing positive—you can save him—you will save 
he opened the door, but there was enough light to| him. Did you not say just now that he was not 
reveal the form of a female, who stood on the door-| born for evil? Stop, stop, do not speak yet, I 
step, muffled in a cloth cloak, and with a crimson | have something to say—my heart has been so full 
lined hood drawn over her face. In the misty | that I must speak or it will break.’ 

darkness beyond, he could just diseern the outline |‘ Poor girl, what is the wretched man to you?’ 
of a carriage ; one of the lamps was out, but there | said the judge deeply moved. 

was a faint light in the other, and afterwards re-| ‘What is he to me? true, true, everybody will 
membered that it was of cut glass, too rich for a' ask that question ; you are the first, and Iam here 


‘The evidence is 
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PRISONER’S FRIEND. 











only to answer it. Listen, sir, listen—since I was 
old enough to know what love was, I have loved 
that man—you understand—that man you are 
trying for the murder of his wife. He loved me 
too, and though poverty kept down his secret, 
and wealth pampered my pride, love such as ours 
could not be hushed or smothered by such base 
Those who love passionately act passion- 
ately. I was ardent, impulsive, sometimes arro- 
gant. He would not endure these things in me, 
because I was said to have intellect, and was rich; 
had I been poor like himself, and selfishly weak, 
he would have yielded up his pride to my great 
love. We quarrelled. It matters, not how or 
wherefore, and he went his way. For months | 
never wrote. Heshall make the first advance, I 
said, week after week till my pride was quenched 
in keen anxiety. I wrote then, and his answer 
was that he was married! He thought that 
I did not love him—that my exactions and haugh- 
ty will arose from lack of affection. He should 
never love any woman as he had loved me, his 
letter said, but I had cast him from my heart, and 
while his soul was thirsting for sympathy and 
tenderness, she, the woman he married, was 
thrown in his way. He was in the whirl of soci- 
ety, and fancying that excitement was the se¢ond 
birth of love, that his first passion had perished, 
when it was only in resentful sleep, he pledged 
himself irrevocably to another. 

‘Oh, how I had loved that man! how truly I 
suffered ! but no human creature dreamed of it! 
why should they? I had nothing but my pride 
left, and that shielded me from pity, though it 
could not from the anguish which sympathy would 
have made more bitter. ‘This was two years ago. 
He did not return to the city for months, and when 
he did come back with his pride, it was long be- 
I saw her often, though, for she 


nurses, 


fore we met. 
was frequently in public, but it was always with 
a burning at the heart, and something of haughty 
scorn, that one who had loved me could love her, 
for she was an inferior woman in intellect and 
person—my pride, as well as my affection, was 
outraged in his choice,’ 


‘We met at length—oh how changed he was— 
the whole truth had not yet reached his heart, but 
his energies were broken, his self-respect was di- 
minished ; he was that most pitiable of all objects, 
aman of sirong energies rendered hopeless. Jeal- 
ous affection made me keen-sighted, and I knew 
all this before we had spoken a word together. It 
was unpremeditated—we never should have 
sought each other—but after two year’s sepera- 
tion we were thrown together accidentally, and 
alone. It was a terrible meeting for us both—ter- 
rible in itself, most terrible in its consequences. 
For the first time in our lives we poured out our 
whole hearts each to the other. All thoughts of 
pride or prudence were swept away by the strong 
feelings of the moment. I cannot tell you all that 
was said in that last interview. The expressions 
of sorrow and bitter regret on both sides. You 
have seen him in the court, and even in this terri- 
ble trial he seems calm and unimpassioned. It is 
only the curb of a strong will on a burning nature. 
That day he seemed equally calm, equally immov- 
able, and this made my grief more eloquent. I 
did not dream of the struggle that was going on in 
this cold exterior, and thinking that he did not suf- 
fer equally with myself, abandoned myself to re- 
proaches and expressions of regret that goaded 
his already frienzied feelings on to madness. 


‘Oh, if she were but dead!’ ! remember saying 
this miore than once. It was wild, sinful, but only 
an expression of agony. Heayen is my judge, I 
had ne deeper meaning. The last time I uttered 
this fatal wish my hands were both clasped within 
his, and as he bent over me I saw that his features 
were convulsed and dreadfully pale. He wrung 
my knitted hands and laughed—laughed! I say. 
You are a judge, used to the tortured passions of 
men—the throes of a breaking heart—the wild 
cries of an uprooted intellect, ah, you study—tell 
me if this man would have laughed if my words 
had not maddened him ; if he had not been insane! 
‘Oh that she were dead!’ I uttered in the anguish 
of my heart. I had my evil wish—the next morn- 
ing she was dead!” 


The stranger sunk to a chair as she ceased 
speaking, covered her face and shuddered, but 
when the small hands were removed from over 
her eyes, they were dry and painfully brilliant as 
before. 

‘What can I do for you? How can I help 
you?’ said the judge, moved by her tearless ag- 
ony. 


, 


* Tell me, ’ she said, ‘ was he not insane?’ Her 


lips partly opened, and her breath was held back 
with intense anxiety for his answer. 

‘It is but charity to believe that all great crimes 
are committed in a species of insanity,’ said the 
kind judge, anxious to soothe her, 


‘Then you do think that he was insane!’ she 
cried, while a gleam of hope shot to her eyes. 
‘God bless you for saying that. God be praised 
that it was my story that convinced youof it. ‘Tell 
me, if I go into court to-morrow and repeat what 
I have just said, word for word, will it be evidence 
for a jury—will it convince them that he was driv- 
en wild by my wicked frenzy?’ 





‘The judge hesitated—he could not bear to- 
crush the last hope to which the wretched girl was 
clinging. 

‘ Speak ’ she said, ‘ tell me, I beseech you!’ 

‘1 am afraid it would but prove a new motive for 
the mur—crime charged upon him! he said at 
length, but in a voice that bespoke pity and reluc- 
tance. 

She fell back in her chair, for an instant, as if 
struck helpless by his words, but instantly rallying 
again she said— 

‘Then you think I had better not appear ?? 

‘It could do no good, but might supply the only 
link wanting ina chain of evidence against the 
unhappy man, That is a motive for the crime.’ 

‘Still you believe him to have been insane? 
You have heard all, and in your charge to-morrow 
every word that I have said will be remembered.’ 

‘The judge was deeply embarrassed, and it was 
with difficulty he found words to undeceive her. 

‘I cannot, as an honest man, I dare not, as a 
sworn judge, make a charge on any evidence, not 
brought forward at the trial,’ he said firmly, but 
with deep commisseration. 

‘Oh Heaven, great Heaven! You cannot deny me 
this,—and so much depends on it.—If you could say 
that there was anything in the evidence to prove 
him insane, it would save him. A human life! 
think how sweet a thing it must be to save a man 
like that from death—and such a death! The ju- 
ry will be guided by your charge. I have studied 
their faces one by one, ever since the trial com- 
menced. I know that they are men to be guided 
into the path of merey—only show them the way 
—only take a little of the responsibility. You will 
—you will—for did you not admit only a few min- 
utes since that he must have been insane? Only 
say that to-m@rrow—I ask nothing more !? 

The earnestness with which the poor girl plead- 
ed was agonizing ; her eyes grew moist, her hands 
were convulsively clasped, and in the energy of 
her appeal she sunk unconsciously to her kness, 
and clinging to his dressing gown with both hands, 
wildly urged her suit. [See cut, on first page.] 

The Judge raised her, and even in her distress 
she felt that his hands trembled in performing this 
office. ‘Be comforted, my poor young lady, be 
more composed ; this is very distressing to me, I 
assure you,’ he said, while tears actually stood in 
his eyes. 


‘God bless you for those tears. I knew they 
were wrong who said you had no feeling. How 
do you think that lawyer advised metoact? See, 


I was to have brought this money to offer you, 
and these and these!’ She drew from the folds of 
her dress a large double purse crowded full of bank 
notes, and with it a heavy diamond bracelet, with 
other female ornaments of great value. ‘1 have 
given the lawyer alinost as much to plead his cause; 
gold can purchase his eloquence, but I dare not 
offer it to you. My heart rose against his advice 
the moment I entered this room.’ 


* It was well,’ replied the judge, crimsoning to 
the temples with indignation that man could have 
advised a bribe to him, ‘ It is well that you judged 
me more honorable than your adviser. If any- 
thing could win me to forgetful ness ofa stern duty, 
it would be your evident distress—not your gold.’ 


I know it—I know it—and the blessing of a bro- 
ken heart will follow you to the grave for every 
merciful word uttered in to-morrow’s charge. Oh, 
the clock is striking. Is ittwelve? I will go home 
now. ‘They think I am at a party, and so I was 
two hours ago—see how brilliant they made me!’ 
and with a mingled laugh and shudder the strange 
girl threw open her cloak, and revealed a dress of 
rose-colored satin and rich blend, in the folds of 
which a few roses were crushed.—‘ Would you 
believe it,’ she said with touching earnestness, and 
folding the cloak over her person, ‘would you 
think it possible, no creature in my father’s house 
dreams of this, not even my own mother. They 
think that late hours are rendering me so pale. 
To-night they will be all asleep when I get home, 
and I—oh Heaven, shall I ever sleep again!’ 

The wretched girl covered her face with both 








| hands, and for the first time during the interview 

After weeping with unrestrained 
violence for a few moments, she uncovered her 
face with a sad smile, and suddenly taking the 
judge’s hand between both hers, kissed it and left 
the room sobbing bitterly. Before the judge could 
overtake her to offer any of those civilities which 
her beauty and evident station seemed to demand, 
she had opened the hall door and hurried out into 
the dark night. He caught one glimpse of her. 
garments as she entered the carriage, and then but 
for the muffle of wheels passing through the storm, 
all that had passed might have been a dream. 


burst into tears. 


The next day when the judge took his place on 
the bench, the spectators remarked that his eyes 
were more heavy than usual, and that his face was 
pale almost as that of the prisoner. He cast a 
searching look ever and anon, toward the group of 
female witnesses that sat near, but among the qui- 
et and common-place features exhibited there he 
found nothing to remind him of his midnight visi- 
ter. ‘The business of the rial went on, and deep 
as his interest had always been in the fate of the 
prisoner, he now listened with keener interest to 
the proceedings. Towards the close, as_ the 
evidence grew and more decided a- 
gainst the prisoner, the judge became painfully 
restless, the color came and went on his cheek, 
and there was an expression in his fine eyes which 


more 


no man remembered to have seen there before. 


The prisoner, too, seemed less collected and in- 
different than he had hitherto been during the trial. 
Instead of keeping his dark eye fixed with a sort 
of mournful earnestness on the jury, as he had 
done the day before, he cast wistful glances to- 
ward the group of females. His eyes grew troub- 
led and brilliant, while now and then, as his hand 
was raised to wipe the drops from his forehead, 
those who looked closely saw that it trembled. 
This was altogether at variance with his former 
cold and unpassioned demeanor, and people whis- 
pered to each other, that now as his case grew 
more and more hopeless, his courage was giving 
way. 

Once or twice he turned and cast a searching 
look over the multitude of human faces with which 
The last time, some one 
Fire 


the room was crowded. 
in the room seermed to 
flashed to his eye, and his cheeks were blood-red. 
He half started to his feet, dropped again as if a 


rivet his attention. 


der, sat motionless as before, gazing not upon 
either judge or jury, but pale and marble like, on 
his own clasped hands. 

Among that sea of human faces no one could 
tell which it was that had so moved the prisoner, 


cap drawn over his forehead, pressed so eagerly 
onward just after, that it served to draw attention 
from the unhappy man. ‘Though the crowd was 
so dense that it seemed impossible for any one to 
advance a single step, the lad forced his way till 
he reached those who stood nearest the prisoner, 
and gathering his cloak about him, stood within a 


tionless also. 


At length the judge stood up to deliver his 
charge ; he was paler than usual in such cases, 
while an expression of stern sorrow lay upon his 
features, and gave solemn pathos to his voice. 
Still though he seemed more agitated than any 
one had ever seen him before, his intellect was 
calm and clear. The evidence was against the 
prisoner, there was no clue, not a single thread 
upon which an honest man might fix a doubt. 

The prisoner never lifted his face, but the boy 
behind him stood immoveable, with his large eyes 
riveted on the judge,and hardly seeming to breathe. 
As the summing up grew more and more against 
the prisoner, the boy began to waver. He reach- 
ed forth one hand, and grasping the arm of a stran- 
ger that stood next, thus preventing himself from 
falling to the floor. 

In the midst of an opinion, bearing decidedly 
against the prisoner, the judge caught the glance 
fixed on him by this singular boy. The blood 
rushed to his cheek—he stammered—put his hand 
to his forehead and went on; but his voice was 
more subdued, and more than once tears were 
seen to flood his eyes. 

Night came on—the jury had been out three 
hours, and all that time the crowd remained im- 


bullet had cleft his heart, and after one brief shud- | 


and a boy muffled in a cloak, and with a seal-skin | 


few paces of the heart-stricken man, pale and mo- | 


shrinking eyes wefe turned, and then, with one 
wild struggle, fe forced a passage into the crowd 

Guitty!—That fearful word has sealed the 
death of two human beings. Three weeks after 
the trial, the prisoner was found dead in his cell. 
A paper of powdered opium, which was found in 
his bosom, was all the explanation of his death 
that reached the public. A week after, the judge 
received a funeral card, which surprised him not 
a little, for the bereaved family, though wealthy 
and in high standing, were total strangers to him. 


formed him that after she was taken with the brain 
fever, that terminated her life, the young creature 
who had so suddenly left her home desolate, had 
earnestly requested that he might be present at 
her funeral. 

He went, and there, whiter than the satin which 
lined her coffin, lay his midnight visiter—the 
seeming boy, whose mournful face had troubled 
him in the court room, and whose cold, pale beau- 
ty haunted him many an hour in after life. 





IPIRUSON BRIS WMRLTW Do 


‘1 SHALL ASK FOR THE ABOLITION OF THE PENALTY OF DEATH 
UNTIL 1 HAVE THE INFALLIBILITY OF HUMAN JUDGMENT DEMON- 
STRATED TO ME.’—La/fayettle. 





BOSTON: 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 





ANOTHER REMOVAL, 
‘Bock again!’ 

The Office of the Prisoner’s Friend is removed 
to the ory stanpv, No. 40 Cornuity, over Mr. 
Abel Tompkins’s Book Store. We shall here 
welcome the discharged convict, endeavor to find 
employment for him, and be happy to see those 
who are interested in our humane enterprise. 
Donations for the cause, and clothing for the 
prisoner, may be forwarded to this Office. 





NOTICE. 

The anniversary meeting of the Narionau Socie- 
TY FOR THE ABOLITION oFr CAPITAL PUNISH- 
MENT will be holden in New-York, on WEDNESDAY 
EVENING, May 13. 

The anniversary of the New-York Strate Socie- 
TY FOR THE ABOLITION oF CapiTraL PUNISH- 
MENT will be held on MONDAY EVENING of the 
Eminent speakers from various parts of the 
Friends of the 
cause throughout the country are invited to attend. 

FREEMAN HUNT, 
J. L. O’SULLIVAN, 
HORACE GREELEY, 
JOSIAH HOPPER, 
GEO. E. BAKER, 


| same week. 
country are expected to be present. 





Committee. 
New-York, April 16, 1846. 
The Boston Society for Aiding Discharged 


Convicts. 
Such is the name of a Society just formed in this 
It met on ‘Tuesday evening, 5th inst., at 





city. 
| Washingtonian Hall. 
| conversational character, in which Dr. Channing. 
President of the Society, Robert F. Wallcut, J. 
A. Andrew, W. W. Wilson, Charles Spear, and 
John W. Browne, took part. By-laws were read 
for the government of the Society. A circular was 
prepared for subscriptions. W.W. Wilson and J. 
W. Browne were appointed a committee to wait 
The meeting adjourn- 


‘The meeting was of a free 


on some friends in thiscity. 
ed to Tuesday evening, May 12th, to the room of 
the Society, (office of the Prisoner’s Friend, 40 
Cornhill.) 

We rejoice in the present encouraging prospects 
of our cause. We have labored for some time 
in our humble way, to assist those persons who 
have been discharged from prison. We now have 
Hereafter we shall 
for 
We have no means ou 


the co-operation of friends. 
be able to look to them 
great work is to be done. 
hand to accomplish our benevolent objects. We 
appeal then to the friends to render us assistance. 
Donations in clothing or money, may be forward- 
ed to our office. ‘The females might form sewing 
circles, and either send us the proceeds on the arti- 
cles or the articles themselves, as we intend to 
have a glass case, containing articles for sale, 
marked ‘ For rue Prisoner.’ This will give our 
friends an opportunity to aid us in a new way. 
Any articles may be sent to our office. Weare in 
want of Beds and Bedding to furnish two or 


assistance. A 





movable, and in front, with his eyes bent on the 
stooping head of the prisoner, was that pale and 
trembling boy. They came in at last, those twelve 
pallid men, with the unspoken destiny of a hu- 
man being imprinted on their mournful faces. 
The boy looked upon them as they ranged them- 
selves in the jury box ; from one to the other his 





three rooms in the new home which we are now 
about to procure for the prisoner. Provisions 
would be very acceptable. In short, almost any 
articles could be turned to good account in the 
great work in which we are now engaged. We 
are desirous to furnish a library for the new 
home.—c. s. 








But a private note which followed the card, in- 
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CHEERING INDICATIONS. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT ABOLISHED IN 
MICHIGAN! 


We hat!-always hoped that Massachusetts 
would have led the way in the great Reform of the 
Abolition of the death-punishment. But she has 
lingered behind, and suffered other States to go 
beyond her. And now we have to announce the 
pleasing fact that Michigan has set the noble ex- 
ample. She is the first and only State that has 
abolished the gallows. Which State will follow? 
We find the following in the Times: 


Derroir, May 2, 1846. 

1 hasten to inform you that the sun has risen in 
the West, and I hope its rays will penetrate the 
darkness which has so long brooded over tne East. 
But, from,figure to fact. 

The bill to abolish Capital Punishment passed 
the House this afternoon, by a vote in the ratio of 
$to 2. It had already passed the Senate by a vote 
of three to one. ‘This improvement in the crim- 
inal code originated in the Senate. The vote of 
the House was for concurrence. ‘This measure of 
reform was carried, as it should have been, with- 
out any reference to party distinction. 


The Death-Penalty in New-York. 


A bill has been reported in the Legislature of 
New-York to submit the question of Capital Pun- 
ishment to a direct vote by the people Who 
can object to that?) The law as it is (says the 
Tribune) assumes that the people authorize, ap- 
prove, desire the infliction of Death as the penal- 
ty of their violated laws. If this be the fact, it 
ought to be clearly ascertained and declared, so 
that the Law of Blood should have that high sanc- 
tion of public approval which to many minds it 
now stands in need of. Many thousands have 
petitioned for its abolition, very few for its reten- 
tion. We are sure there is an extensive and in- 
creasing conviction that it can best be dispensed 
with; but that a majority share in this conviction 
we do not say; we only ask that the People may 
be permitted to speak for themselves. 

We would suggest to the friends of the cause 
in Massachusetts whether it would not be a good 
plan to present the subject in this manner before 
the people of this State. 


A Word to our Friends. 


We shall soon extend our business in our new 
location, Having a convenient room, we shall 
keep books of various kinds, especially those on the 
philanthropic reforms of the day. 
our arrangments with booksellers that we can pro- 
cure most of the books that are in the market. 


We shall have school books at a low rate, and sta- 


And such are 


tionery. We have probably a more perfect list 
of publications on Capital Punishment than apy 
other store in the country, having been gathering 
such works for years. If our friends feel disposed 
to encourage us, we shall be able to publish seve- 
and the various re- 


ral works on _ prisons 


forms of the age. 
Criminal Literature. 

We believe the day will come when there will 
be a collection of books in our country containing 
accounts of trials, statistics of crimes, reports on 
Capital Punishment, &c, Something of this kind 
was attempted in London some years since. A 
number of individuals associated themselves to- 
gether, and took the name of ‘the London Society 
for the Diffusion of Information on the subject of 
Capital Punishment.’ Under their auspices, a 
number of valuable works have been published, 
several of which, through the kindness of Robert 
Rantoul, Esq. of this city, have come into our pos- 
session. We took up our pen, however, to say to 
the friends of the cause that if they have docu- 
ments or trials of criminals, or any work, that has 
a bearing on the subject of Capital Punishment, or 
relating to crime generally, we should be glad to 
We want now to form a library 
We have already procured a 
room. If our friends will come into Cornhill, they 
will find at No. 40 our sign:—Tue Orrice or 
tue Massacuusetrs Society ror tHe Apo.i- 
tion of CaprraL PunisHMenrt. 


receive them. 
for our Society. 


It is an attempt 
to give a permanency and focation to the cause, 
that we may send out through the length and 
breadth of the country the healing influences of 


the sublime doctrine of the sacredness of human 
life.—c. s. 


Anniversary Week. 

We again remind our friends that it is our in- 
tention to have a large meeting during the Anni- 
versarv week in May. The place is not yet fixed 
on, nor the precise day, but probably it will be on 
the Friday of that week. We hope to see a full 
attendance, that a new impulse may be given to 
the cause. 


Albert J, Tirrell. 


The day is now drawing nigh, when this mis- 
guided brother is once more to be taken from his 
place of confinement, carried ‘into the crowded 
court rodm, and exposed to the gaze of the world. 
The judges, the jurors, the counsellors, the spec- 
tators, the mother, the wife, the child, the broth- 
ers and sisters will all be there. ‘The question will 
then be settled, shall the prisoner die by the hand 
of man? Once he has been tried for the commis- 
sion of a capital crime, and has been acquitted by 
a juryof his countrymen, and we had fondly hoped 
he would not be tried again for another capital 
crime, where the evidence must be substantially 
the same as before. If we are rightly informed, 
the District Attorney may further prosecute the 
prisoner for a capital offence or not, as he pleases. 
We understand he intends to try him for arson. 
Should he again be acquitted, he will then proba- 
bly be convicted of adultery, and sent to the State 
Prison. 

Last week I visited his afflicted family in Wey- 
mouth, and saw his mother, wife, and oldest child. 
His youngest, a child of 17 months, was sleeping 
sweetly in its little cradle, unconscious of the feel- 
ings of its parents. ‘he oldest, a little one of 
three years of age, looking up in its mother’s face 
said, ‘ Why don’t they let papa come home?’ Pa- 
rents can judge what must be the feelings of the 
afflicted mother on being asked such a question by 
a child. The wife still loves her husband, and 
freely forgives him all the wrong he has done her. 
He too loves his wife, mother and children. Sev- 
eral letters were shown me, which he addressed to 
them, while he was in prison at New Orleans, 
Believing they would exert a good influence, I re- 
quested the privilege of publishing them. The 
I think our 


readers will be pleased with its spirit.—s. M. s. 


one addressed to his wife [ subjoin. 


ALBERT J. TIRRELL TO HIS WIFE. 
New-Or.eans, Jan. 3, 1846. 
My Dear ORIENT: 

For dear you are to me, and now more so (if possi- 
ble) than ever, because of the misery and sorrow I am 
This 
is the first opportunity that has presented itself to me 


aware that you undergo at present on my account. 


to write to you, and most thankful am I for it, and wil- 
lingly embrace it, for I reaily wish to let you know a 
portion of my thoughts and feelings; nay, not only a 
portion, but all, could I find words and language strong 
enough to express them. A long time has passed since 
we have enjoyed ourselves together in the manner that 
we should have done ; and I acknowledge myself the er- 
ring one. ‘To your account I place no charges that 
should have made me alienate myself from you in the 
manner I have done, yet there were many temptetions 
held out to me by those who should have tried to teach 
me the way I should walk, in doing my duty right, in- 

Would to God I could re- 
call those days! and Oh, how different would be my 


stead of leading me astray. 


conduct! But I cannot, and there is but one remedy, and 
that is, to freely acknowledge my fault in an humble 
manner, and ask forgiveness for the same; and I know 
your heart well enough to assure myself that, as far as 
you are concerned, you will be as free to forgive as Lam 
to ask forgiveness. Orient, I cannot think fur a moment 
in what way to begin to let you know my present 
thoughts and feelings. Far from my home and friends, 
confined in a prison, accused of a horrid crime, scarcely 
aday passing over my head without seeing my name 
blazoned forth in some of the public prints, and an igno- 
minious epithet attached to it, and many and false rep- 
Yet with 
all this, which in itself is sufficient causé of misery and 


resentations of my conduct made in them. 


anguish to me, I know that you, my 100d mother, sister 
and brother, are all compelled to suffer with me. Oh 
God! why is this ? Why did I listen to the tempters who 
led me on to vice and misery, and shut mine ears to those 
whowould have guided me aright, and made me happy 
and comfortable, honored and respected by all who knew 
me? Had I have done this, the awful charge that now 
hangs over me, had never been laid to me. But I have 
one consoling thought in my misfortune, that makes me 
feel somewhat more cheerful than I should were all true 
that is said of me; and that is the knowledge of my in- 
nocence of that of which I am accused; and I am also 
proud that the day is coming when this foul stain upon 
my character will be removed. Conscious of my inno- 
cence, I fear not to meet my accusers, face to face, and 
stand before a jury of my countrymen, and hear them 
through; for well do I know, that God never yet deserted 
an innocent man, and in him I place my trust and con- 
fidence, to see me righted where I am so unjustly 
wronged; and when the hour arrives that sees me at lib- 
erty again, my sole aim shall be to reinstate myself in your 
affections to do my duty as a husband, son and brother, 
and a Christian; and by your kind and gentle assistance 
and advice, I hope to be able to remove all unfavorable 
impressions that may be held against me by any one, and 
restore myself to that position in society which my hon- 
ored parents desired me to maintain. 





* 


As regards my former conduct to you, which I admit 
has been any thing bat right, | again repeat I sincerely | 
ask forgiveness for, and I hope that [ may be able to prove 
to you by my conduct in future, that I shall be worthy of | 
it; and Oh, if you should think of my errors, and wish 
to speak of them, I shall be a willing listener to your chi- 
dings; but speak of them in a kind and gentle strain, and 
never again during my life will Ido any thing without 
consulting and obtaining your advice, for I know well 
that you will not lead me astray 

And now for the present, saying to you to be of good 
cheer, and asking of you when imploring God for mer- 
cy for yourself, then remember me, and ask for his bles- 
sing for me likewise; and hoping that for the future I 
may not forget that I have a God to account to hereafter, 
and wishing you his blessing, good health and prosperity, 
I conclude by subscribing myself 

Your unfortunate yet loving husband, 


ALBERT. 





The Prisoner’s Son. 


A prisoner’s wife would be glad to have some 
Her husband has been in 


The 


person take her son. 
prison several years, and she is quite poor. 
little boy is about eight years of age. 
would not give him away, but we doubt not that 
whoever takes him would be able to keep kim, if 
so disposed, until he becomes of age. Inquire at 


the office of the Prison’s Friend. 


Dentistry. 
Those friends who may need work done in the 


pin, Who executes his work in good style. He 
has exercised his skill in our family, and we cheer- 
fully recommend him to the public patronage. 
| He is not one of those men who are puffed into 
notice, but he is willing that his work should rec- 
ommend itself. His office is at No. 16 Summer- 


st., at the room formerly occupied by Dr. Mann. 


MEETING FOR BENEVOLENT ACTION. 
The subject of Benevolent Action in the Church 
will be presented this (Wednesday) evening, at 
the conference meeting of the Rev. Mr. Clarke’s 
Society. It is hoped that there will be a general 

attendance of Christians of all denominations. 


JUST PUBLISHED AT THIS OFFICE, 
A Plea for Discharged Convicts. Price 4 cents single, 


$3 per hundred. _ 








Awful Efiects of Intemperance. 
| A WIFE MURDERED BY HER HUSBAND. 
| John Hayes, a man of intemperate habits, appareutly | 


about 40 years of age, was arrested about 11 o’clock, on 


| Wednesday night, by a process issued by Jabez Pratt, | 


| Esq., Coroner, and committed to jail to await an examin- | {jj 


| ation on the following charge found against him by the 


| Coroner’s Inquest held on the body of Ellen Hayes, his | 


wife, on Wednesday afternoon, viz : 


‘ That the said Ellen Hayes came to her death on the | 


morning of the 6th day of May, 1846 ; and that her death 


| was caused by repeated assaults and blows inflicted upon 


her head, limbs and body, by John Hayes, her husband, 


within the last six weeks; her health having been much 
impaired by habits of intemperance and want of sufli- 
° . . } 
cient care, food and nourishment.’ 
| 
Hayes and his wife lived tagether at No. 11 Cross-st., 


and the testimony elicited by the Inquest exhibits a pic- 


So 


|ture of poverty, wretchedness and crime of the most | 
sickening character,—both husband and wife having giv- 
en themselves up unreservedly to the horrible influence of | 
rum! 
The prisoner was taken before Justice Cushing yester- 


day, ona charge of manslaughter, and on the evidence 

of Coroner Pratt, he was recommitted to jail in default of | 
$3000 bail. 
Jury at its present session.— Boston Times of Friday. 


The case will be investigated by the Grand | 


One dollar bills altered to one hundr ed. dollars, and 
two dollar bills altered to fifty dollars, of the Hart- 
ford Bank, have made their appearance in State 
Street, Boston. 


| 
} 
Trinity Church Clock.—The clock for Trinity | 
Church, New York, will be put up io about a month. 
It will weigh nearly 7000 pounds, and the estimated 
cost is $5000. 


Cheap.—Travel on the Hudson, in the steamboats, | 
is down from 50 to 25 cents. A new boat, the | 
George Washington, is soon to be put on the 
She is a monster, 340 feet in length, 40 feet wide, 
has engines of 1500 horse power, 80 inch cylinder, 


and 11 feet stroke. 


river, 


The Mormons.—We learn from the Nauvoo Eagle 
that all the Mormon publications have been discon- 
tinued. The archives and trappings of the church 
have been removed, and are now on the way to Cali- | 
fornia. The church (says the Eagle) has ceased to 
exist, the ‘Twelve’ have gone, and with them the 





acting spirit of Mormonism. | 


It is stated by the Union Missionary that Cinque, | 





The mother | 


dentistry line, would do well to call on Dr, Gran- | 


f (MANN AMINA Th 
i) jam) | | bo 
| 


_ Grass, for the murder of his wife. 


the leader of the Amistad captives, has emigrated murder of Simon Davis. 
to Jamaica. | fixed. 


To Reavers ann Corresponpents. The 
beautiful engraving which embellishes our first 
page has been executed expressly for our paper 
by those skilful artists, Messrs. Brown & Wor- 
cester. The interesting narrative, (a touching 
scene in which thecut represents,) will be read 
with thrilling interest. 

We have been reluctantly compelled to omit, 
this week, No. 3 of Professor UrHam’s valuable 
series of Essays on Capital Punishment. We must 
also apologise to ‘Q. R.’ and other correspon- 
dents for the omission of their acceptable favors. 





Donations for General Purposes. 


M. Webster, Boston, $0 25 

Friends in Weymouth, 1 00 

J. B. Rogers, 2 00 
2 00 


E. Johnson, Jr., Leominster, 


Received by Letter, for two weeks ending 
May 3. 

A. C, Hartley, Falls, Wyoming Co., N. Y., $1—L. H. 
' Grover, Wilkinsonville, I—F. A. Holbrook, 1; D. 
Berry, Malone, 1—E. Capen, Charlton, |—W. Rem- 
ington, Blackstone, 1—P. Fisher, N. Factory, 1—H. 
| Peck, Pawtacket, 1—S. Wheeler, 1; 8. Bancroft, 1; 
W. Howe, 1; C. H. Lovell, 1; J. Woodward, 1, Mill- 
| bury—P. H. Hibard, N. Haverhill, 2—N. Blood, Mill- 
| bury, 1—T. Hill, Northampton, 1—E. Crague, Sac- 
| crappa, I—D. Priest, Curtisville, 1—W. B. Earle, Lei- 


| cester, 2—W. H. Tucker, Charlton, 1. 








EMPLOYMENT WANTED. 
| A man wishes employment in a private family, or a 
boarding-house, or as a hair-dresser. He has signed the 
temperance pledge, and is determined to do well. He 
| is a smart man, and is about 30 years of age. Ie is 
willing to make himself useful in any honest way. 

Also, a prisoner, who has just been discharged, would 
| be glad of employment. He has signed the pledge, and 
appears well disposed. He says he would be willing to 
do either of the following things:—1l. To serve in a 
family. 2. To attend in a hospital. 3. 'To be a steers- 
man ina ferry boat. He is about 37 years of age. We 
trust the humane will find a place for this friend. Let 
us hear immediately, 

A man who is well qualified to keep .a grocery store, 
or a boot and shoe store, wishes to be employed. He 
is about 30 years of age. He has been the agent of 
others who have been much worse than himself. He 
will doubtless do well. 

May 6. 


REFUGE OF VIOLENCE. 








‘FOR HE HATH LOOKED DOWN FROM THE HEIGHT OF HIS SANC- 
FUAKY 5 FROM HEAVEN DID THE LORD BEHOLD THE EARTH, To 
HEAR THE GROANING OF THE PRISONERS TO LOOSE THOSE THAT 
ARE APPOINTED TO DEATH.~—Jible. 


| meet LAL 
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DEATH! 


UNDER SENTENCE OF 


VIRGINIA! Hunter Hrx1, for the murder of 
Major Smith, at Norfolk. Respited till 7th of 
February, 1847, 

ARKANSAS! Martin, for the murder of his 
sister-in-law; time of execution unknown. 

NEW-YORK! ‘Titver, for the murder of 
John Covert at Whitehall. ‘lime of execution 
not known. 

KENTUCKY! Joun W. Parker, of Scrub 
Time of ex- 
ecution not known. ; 

James M’Carrerty, for the murder of David 
Hassler. ‘Time of execution, 8th of May. 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE! Awnprew Howarp, 


| for the murder of Phebe Hanson, Sept. 19, 1843. 


Time of execution, July 8, 1846. 
CONNECTICUT! Awnprew P. Porter, for 


' the murder of Lucius P. Osborn, last February. 
| 'l'o be hung July 3, 1846. 


MARYLAND! Ww». Wueecer, a slave, for 
engaging in an insurrection; time of execution 
unknown. 

UNITED STATES! Base, the pirate ; now 
confined in the Tombs, N. Y. City. The time 
of execution is fixed by the President on the first 
Friday of June, 1846. 

VERMONT! Escene Currrorp, for the 
murder of his wife and child ; time of execution 
not fixed, 

LOUISIANA! Samvuen Kennepy, for the 
murder of Benjamin W. Wait, in New-Orleans ; 
time of execution not appointed. 

MAINE! 'Tnomas Tuorn, for murder; now 
confined at hard labor in the State Prison: time of 
execution not fixed, 

ILLINOIS! Atonzo Pennineton, for the 
Time of execution not 
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From Dickens’s London News. 


VOICES FROM THE CROWD. 
THE WANTS OF THE PEOPLE, 


What do we want? Our daily bread; 
Leave to earn it by our skill; 

Leave to labor freely for it, 
Leave to buy it where we will: 

For ’tis hard upon the many, 
Hard—unpitied by the few, 

To starve and die for want of work, 
Or live, half-starved, with work to do- 


What do we want? Our daily bread; 
Fair reward for labor done; 
Daily bread for wives and children; 
All our wants are merged in one. 
When the fierce fiend Hunger grips us, 
Evil fancies clog our brains, 
Vengeance settles on our hearts, 
And Frenzy gallops through our veins. 


What do we want? Our daily bread; 
Sole release from thoughts so dire ; 

To rise at morn with cheerful faces, 
And sit at evening round the fire ; 

To teach our babes the words of blessing, 
Instead of curses, deep though mute, 

And tell them England is a land 
Where man is happier than the brute. 


What do we want? Our daily bread; 
Give us that; all else ‘will come; 
Self-respect and self-denial, 
And the happiness of home ; 
Kindly feelings, Education, 
Liberty for act znd thought; 
And surety that, whate’er befall. 
Our children shall he fed and taught. 


What do we want? Our daily bread; 
Give us that for willing toil; 
Make us sharers in the plenty 
God has showered upon the soil ; 
And we’ll nurse our better nature 
With bold hearts and judgment strong, 
To do as much as men can do, 
To keep the world from going wrong. 


What do we want? Our daily bread, 
And trade untrammelled as the wind ; 
And from our ranks shall spirits start, 
To aid the progress of mankind: 
Sages, poets, mechanicians, 
Mighty thinkers shall arise, 
To take their share of loftier work, 
And teach, exalt, and civilize. 


And so we want our daily bread; 
Grant it—make our efforts free; 

Let us work and let us prosper; 
You shall prosper more than we ; 

And the humblest homes of England 
Shall, in proper time, give birth 

To better men than we have been, 
To live upon a better earth. 





MIGHT MAKES RIGHT. 
Translated from the German of Pfeffel. 

A sparrow in a bough espied 
A little fly there perched in pride; 
He seized his prey, despite her moans, 
For nought he cared for prayers and groans. 
* Oh!’ said the murderer, ‘ ’tis no wrong, 
For thou art weak, and I am strong.’ 


A hawk surprised him at his feast; 

* Ah!’ cried the victim, ‘I at least 
Have done no harm. Then set me free, 
You cannot find a fault in me.’ 

‘ No,’ said the murderer, ‘ ’tisno wrong, 
For thou art weak, and I am strong.’ 


An eagle spied the hawk; straightway 
He pounced upon his greedy prey ; 

Away he bore the luckless bird, 

Nor once the suppliant’s prayer he heard. 
‘No,’ said the murderer, ‘ ’tis no wrong, 
For thou art weak, and I am strong.’ 


But while he ate, an arrow came 

And pierced his breast, like forked fiame , 
* Tyrant!’ he cried in agony, 

‘Why bend your murderous bow on me?’ 
* Ah!’ said the murderer, "tis no wrong, 
For thou art weak, and I am strong.’ 





MERCY. 
The quality of mercy is not strained; 
It droppeth as the gentle dew from heaven 
Upon the plain beneath. It is twice blessed— 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes; 
Tis mightiest in the mightiest, and becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown; 
And human power doth then show likest God's, 
When mercy seasons justice. 





PRISONER’S FRIEND. 


a 





MISCELLANY. 





Singular Criminal Case, 


At the commencement of the eighteenth century, 
when the torture was still in vogue in the North 
of Germany, the arm of justice had reached a rob- 
ber who had long been committing depredations 
in the vicinity of a provincial town. Sentence of 
death had been pronounced upon him, and on the 
15th of August, 1704, he was conducted to the 
place of execution, where the gibbet awaited him. 
The procession moved from the prison through 


the streets, which, as well as the doors and win-- 


dows of the houses, were filled with spectators. 
The cufprit, nothing daunted, made his salutations 
on all sides ; in passing through a narrow street, 
he perceived a journeyman locksmith, whom he 
had formerly known by name and reputation, look- 
ing out of a lower window. Moved by the sight, 
this man had drawn his attention by ejaculating, 
‘I should like to know how such a hardened sin- 
ner must feel under the gallows!’ Nosooner had 
the criminal heard these words, than, absorbed in 
thought, he seemed to take no further notice of 
the crowd which accompanied him, and with down- 
cast looks pursued his way out of the town gate. 
The clergyman who attended, and against whose 
exhortations he had hitherto obstinately closed his 
heart, conceived that a better spirit had at length 
awoke in him—that he repented his misdeeds, and 
that it was now time to prepare him for eternity. 
The worthy divine, however, perceived but too 
soon that not another word was to be gained from 
him. All the pains he took proved in vain, so 
tha: on his arrival at the gallows he was compel- 
led to give him up to the executioner with these 
words: ‘I have done my duty ; forgive him, O my 
Savior, and be merciful unto him. Amen.’ ‘The 
executioner was about to put the fatal cord round 
his neck, when he suddenly roused himself, and 
cried, ‘Stop! what I hitherto thought myself 
bound to conceal respecting my accomplices, I will 
disclose to the judge, since I clearly see there is 
no hope of pardon for me. Death dissolves all 
ties in this world, and before 1 leave it forever, I 
will rid it of one dangerous wretch.’ The judge, 
who was present, and to whom this circumstance 
was immediately reported; approached the scaf- 
fold; and, after he had heard the denunciation from 
the lips of the delinquent, the execution was de- 
ferred, and the criminal conducted back to prison. 
Here he was anew examined the same day, and 
declared that R., the locksmith above mentioned, 
had been one of his most trusty accomplices, and 
been concerned with him in the perpetration of 
many robberies and murders. 


The man was forthwith apprehended, and, as 
he persisted in the protestation of his innocence, 
he was confronted with the culprit. ‘The precis- 
ion with which the latter stated to the accused, 
times, places, and many other particulars, and the 
firmness with which he looked him in the face, 
completely disconcerted the poor fellow, and ex- 
cited more and more the suspicion of the judges, 
which was farther strengthened by the considera- 
tion, that there was no imaginable motive which 
could have induced the criminal to prefer a false 
charge. 

The extreme dismay of the accused was*proba- 
bly a principal circumstance in confirming the 
judges in the belief that the locksmith was really 
an accomplice of the convict. The judges, who 
were almost morally certain of the guilt of the 
accused, had the less hesitation to recur to the tor- 
ture for the purpose of wringing from him a con- 
fession. He was delivered the same night to the 
executioner ; but unable to endure the torment of 
the infernal contrivances, he declared, before the 
expiration of the first quarter of an hour, that he 
was guilty. After this confession, his judges lost 
no time in pronouncing sentence, which purported 
that he should suffer the same fate as his accom- 
plice ; but, as he had a subordinate part in the 
crimes which they had committed together, he 
should be executed first. 


Amid the tolling of the bells, and crowds of 
spectators, the train once more proceeded to the 
place of execution ; having reached it, the execu- 
tioner’s assistants were about to throw the cord 
over the head of the supposed accomplice, when 
his accuser, who stood by, again cried, as on the 
former occasion, ‘ Stop! adding, ‘1 wish to speak 


once more to the judge ; let me be conducted to, 


him.’ ‘The members of the tribunal being at this 
time again assembled at the foot of the scaffold, 
the presiding judge ascended to hear what he had 
to say. Ina loud voice, that could be heard by 
the whole throng, he thus addressed him: ‘This 





locksmith, sir, whom I accused, is perfectly inno- 
eent, and my charge against him was a false and 
malicious invention. You will no doubt be sur- 
prised and at a loss to conceive what could have 
induced me, in the last moment of my life, to play 
such a trick. Learn, then, that several of my ac- 
complices promised to rescue me from prison. 
As no attempt had been made, when I stood here 
the first time, I could not help thinking that some 
unforeseen obstacle must have prevented them 
from keeping their promise—that if [ could but 
gain time, they might still carry it into effect ; for 
we keep our word to each other, even though the 
way to its fulfilment lay through Hell itself. In 
this conviction, [ bethought me, on the morning | 
was brought hither, of means to defer my execu- 
tion. Among the crowd drawn together on this 
occasion, I espied this man at a window. In pas- 
sing, I heard him say, ‘1 should like to know how 
such a man must feel under the gallows.’ ‘The 
idea darted like lightning through my brain, to ac- 
cuse him of being my accomplice, in order in this 
manner to delay my execution, and to prolong my 
life a little. Now, however, I see that I must not 
reckon any longer on my associates, being firmly 
convinced that they have suffered, somewhere or 
other, the fate which here awaits me. I have 
therefore resolved to follow them, after doing this 
inquisitive fellow,’ pointing to the smith, ‘ the fa- 
vor to gratify his wish before my end ; for now 
he knows from experience, how a man feels when 
he stands beneath the gallows.’ He then mount- 
ed the ladder, and submitted quietly to his fate. 
The innocent locksmith paid dearly for the too 
loud utterance of his harmless wish. Fright and 
agony of mind put an end to his life on the fourth 
day after his liberation. 


Traffic in Numan Affections, 


A private letter which has been kindly loan- 
ed by a friend, duted Nashville, Tenn., relates the 
following thrilling scene :— 


‘ This is a fine city, but-it is a devoted slavery 
city. I witnessed a sale,a few days ago, of 
twelve negroes at auction, men, women, and chil- 
dren ; husbands sold to go one way, and wives the 
other. One woman had 4 children ; the oldest 8 
years of age, a boy who was sold to go off to one 
place, and his sister, 6 years old, to another. The 
other sister, only tlrree years old, was sold to a 
slave trader to go any where he might sell her. 
The mother and infant were sold together, she 
wailing in agony for her children, and staying in 
the square all day, pleading for her child, only 
three years old, to go with her. By the interposition 
of several individuals, among whom was myself, 
this barbarian of a slave trader was induced to let 
her go to the man who bought the mother, by be- 
ing paid fifteen dollars for his bargain, Such is 
the cruelty of slavery. I can never forget the 
wails of that mother! Some that were sold were 
half white, and the auctioneer dwelt long upon 
the fact, to get a better price. ‘There are a plenty 
of slaves here whiter than I am.’—Ch. Reflec- 
tor. 





Slight Circumstances. 


Sir Walter Scott, walking one day along the 
bank of the Yarrow, where Mungo Park was 
born, saw the traveller throwing stones into the 
water, and anxiously watching the bubbles that 
succeeded. Scott inquired the object of his occu- 
pation. ‘I was thinking,’ answered Park, ‘ how 
often I had thus attempted to sound the rivers in 
Africa by calculating how long a time had elapsed 
before the bubbles rose to the surface.’ It was a 
slight circumstance, but the traveller’s safety fre- 
quently depended upon it. In a watch, the main- 
spring forms a small portion of the works, but it 
impels and governs the whole. So it is in the 
machinery of human life, a slight circumstance 
is permitted by the Divine Ruler to derange or 
alter it; a giant falls by a pebble; a girl at the 
door of an inn changes the fortune of an empire. 
If the nose of Cleopatra had been shorter, said 
Pascal, in his epigrammic and brilliant manner, 
the condition of the world would have been dif- 
ferent. The Mahomedans have a tradition, that 
when their prophet concealed himself in Mount 
Shur, his pursuers were deceived by a spider’s 
web which covered the mouth of the cave. Lu- 
ther might have been a lawyer, had his friend and 
companion escaped the thunder storm at Erfurt; 
Scotland had wanted her stern reformer if the 
appeal of the preacher had not started him in the 
chapel of St, Andrew’s Castle; and if Mr. Greene- 
ville had not carried, in 1764, his memorable res- 
olution as to the expediency of charging ‘certain 





stamp duties’ on the plantations in America, the 


western world might still have bowed to the Brit. 
ish sceptre. Cowley might never have been a 
poet, if he had not found the Faerie Queen in 
his mother’s parlor; Opie might have perished 
in mute obscurity, if he had not looked over the 
shoulder of his young companion, Mark Otes, 
while he was drawing a butterfly; Giotto, one of 
the early Florentine painters, might have contin- 
ued a rude shepherd boy, if a sheep drawn by 
him upon a stone had not attracted the notice gf 
Camabue as he went that way.—Asiatic Journal 








Hindoo Fable—The Thief*’s Expedient. 


There is a fable among the Hindoos that a thief, 
having been convicted and condemned to die, 
thought upon an expedient by which lr might be 
rescued from death. He sent for the jailor, and 
told him he had a secret to disclose to the King, 
and when he had done so he would be ready to 
die. ‘The King sent to him to know what this se- 
cret was. He told him that he knew the art of 
producing trees that should bear gold. ‘The King, 
accompanied by his prime minister, courtiers, and 
priests, came with the thief to a certain spot. 
where they began their incantations. The thief 
then produced a piece of gold, declaring that if 
sown it would produce a tree, every branch of 
which should bear gold ; ‘ But,’ added he, ‘this 
must be put into the ground by a person perfectly 
honest. I am not so, and therefore pass it to your 
Majesty.’ 

The King replied— 

* When I was a boy, I remember taking some- 
thing from my father, which, although a trifle, 
prevents my being the proper person. I pass it, 
therefore, to my prime minister.’ 

The latter said— 

‘I receive the taxes from the people, and, as 
am exposed to many tempations, how can I be 
perfectly honest? I therefore give it to th 
priest.’ 

The priest pleaded the same as to his conduct 
in receiving the sacrifices. At length the thief ex- 
claimed— 

‘I know not why we all four should not be hang- 
ed, since not one of us is honest.’ 

The King was so pleased at the ingenuity of 
the thief that he granted him a pardon. 


An ingenious mechanic in Prussia, desiring to 
emigrate to America, was arrested and taken be- 
fore the King. 

‘ My good fellow, what shall be done to induce 
you to remain in Prussia ?? 

‘ Make Prussia what Americe is,’ was the reply 
He was permitted to emigrate. 





BOOKS ON CAPITAL PUNISH 
MENT. 
Lt ne opened an office (40 Cornhill) we cap 
now meet the wants of our friends in regard to 
works on Capital Punishment. We have a few pamph- 
lets und larger works for sale, some of which are fron 

England. Should the friends of the cause extend to us 

some little encouragement in this way, we could afford to 

print a variety of tracts. We trust they will call and ex- 
amine for themselves. ‘The following is a list : 

Essays on Capital Punishment. By Charles Spear 
Price 62 1-2 cents. 

Irremediability of Capital Punishment. Price 4 cents. 

Thoughts on the Death-Penalty. By Charles C. Bur? 
leigh. Price 25 cts. 

A Report on the Punishment of Death, made to the Leg- 
islature of the State of New-York. By John L 
O’Sullivan. 1841. Price 75 cents. 

Three Discourses on Capital Punishment. 
Chapin. 1843. Price 12 1-2 cents. 

Punishment of Death proved to be unlawful, in a let- 
ter to the Marquis of Northampton. By John Pell 
London. 1835. Price 6 cents. 

Sacredness of Human Life; a letter addressed to the in- 
cumbent of St. James’s, Sheffield, on Capital Punish- 
ment. By Samuel Roberts. London. 1841. Price 6 cts 

Report relating to Capital Punishment, to the Common- 
wealth of vanabassette. By Robert Rantoul, Esq 
1835. Price 25 cents. 

Letters on the Death-Penalty. addressed to his Excellen- 
cy Gov. Briggs, and the Members of the Massachusett: 


By E. H 








Legislature. Price 6 cents. 
ET TS I SSS PRE 
AGENTS. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Isaac Austin, Nantucket. Post Master, Danvers. 
T. A. Smith, Annisquam. John Bailey, New-Bedford 
Benj. Spinney, ‘Taunton. H. Bates, Norton. 
Capt. C.Goodspeed, Hyannis, G. Higgins, P. M.Brewster. 
8. Higgins, Orleans Rev. Mr. Clark, ‘Truro. 
Noah Jackman, Attleboro.’ J.S. Hammond, Marbleh’d 
M. Polly, Leominster. J. A. Waite, Hubbardston 
Nathan Wyman, Woburn, Hiram A. Morse, Holliston. 
Rev. Wm. Coe, E. Medway. E. K. Whitaker, Needham 
Darius Smith, Weymouth. 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE, 

Leonard Chase, Milford. E. K. Rowell, Manchester 
Rufus Merrill, Concord. Rev. I. Thompson, Halifax. 

RHODE-ISLAND. 
Rev. B. Taylor, Providence. 


VERMONT. 
Rev. Mr. Sanborn, Barre. _ Eli Ballou, Montpelier. 





Haskell & Palmer, Woodstock. Dr. Spaulding, Brattleboro” 
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